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ABSTRACT 

A history of the development of higher adult 
education in the United States and Canada is presented. The point is 
made that higher education in North America includes a variety of 
post- high school institutions, including universities, se^or 
colleges, junior colleges, community colleges, technical institutes 
and professional schools. A study of the organizational structure of 
the National University Extension Association (NUEA) reveals the 
pattern of the historical evolution of higher adult education. At the 
time of organization the emphasis was on methods of extension, 
primarily classes and correspondence study. Now the structure not 
only continues to recognize the common concerns for methodology but 
has expanded to provide for sharing concerns in prcgr^ content, 
e.g. , social problems, professional continuing education. It is 
stated that the most distinctly innovative expansions in higher adult 
education have occurred since World War II. Two are: (1) the 
development of residential centers for continuing education, and (2) 
the development of special degree programs for adults. Finally, it is 
pointed out that the universities in the 197 0*s face receding public 
support. Various possible responses to this lack of support are 
discussed. (Author/CK) 
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HIGHER ADULT EDUCATION IN NORTH AMERICA 

I 

Higher education in North America includes a variety of post-high school 
institutions. Among them are universities, senior colleges, junior colleges, 
community colleges, technical institutes and professional schools. Higher 
education in the literature of North America is often totally encompassed 
by authors who write about college matters or who write about university 
matters. Both 'college' and 'university' are frequently used as substitutes 
for 'higher education' in discussions of problems which are commonly shared. 
Examples of such common concerns which come readily to mind are in the areas 
of faculty recruitment, retention, promotion, and retirement; financial and 
administrative systems; curriculum standards and forms of recognition; stu- 
dent conduct, discipline, and government. The problems of adult education 
are similarly shared by a variety of higher education institutions and the 
terms 'college,' 'university,' and 'higher education,' will be interchangeable 
in this essay. 

The reference to "North America" is almost entirely a reference to Canada 
and the United States. The records and reports of these two nations are 
quite handily come by in considerable, if not substantial, quantity. The 
same is unfortunately not so truly said of Mexico and her southern neighbors. 

But if the records and reports of Canada and the United States are more readily 
available, it does not at all follow that they may be easily consolidated into 
a single report. Quite the contrary obtains. Rather than force the consolidation 
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of information from the two countries in what must surely be a risky under- 
taking at best, the following essay will for the most part give them separate 
treatment. The treatment is not equal; the balance is heavily tilted toward 
the United States. But in terms of budgeted dollars, numbers of reporting 
institutions, participant enrollments, and variety of offerings, the extra 
attention to the United States may simply reflect a situation in which the 
developments in Canada closely parallel those in the United States but at a 
somewhat slower rate- 



II 

The people who settled the eastern seacoast of North America brought with 
them the twin ideals of freedom and opportunity. Their early behavior and 
their early documents reflect a serious dedication to the individuals right 
to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. They also began their lives 
together and built a new civilization on the notion that all men are created 
equal. As they surged across the continent in a westward movement, they gave 
expression to their concern for freedom and opportunity in frontier codes and 
later in the ratification of state constitutions drawn with an eye for conformity 
to the federal constitution. 

In recent years, it may seem that the people of North America have substi- 
tuted a passion for personal security in place of a concern for personal free- 
dom and a passion for civil rights in place of a concern for equal opportunity. 
Personal security has received a great deal of attention since the great de- 
pression of the early thirties. It was then cruel lessons were learned about 
the primacy of food, shelter, and clothing. Now we want to be secure against 
ever losing them again. And this presents us with a paradox. For we still 
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believe a man should work for a living. But only a relatively small fraction 
of the work force is needed to feed, house, and clothe the entire population. 
Still clinging to the work ethic, we find other ways to employ ourselves. We 
create jobs in the automotive and areospace industries, in the health and 
medical arts, i>\ education, in communications, and in more than a thousand 
service occupations. We seek job security through unions and long term 
contracts and fair employment regulations. Then we retire to guaranteed 
incomes from social security, pension plans, and annuities all earned during 
a work life. One is tempted to say that in the quest for personal security, 
we have opened the way to several new personal freedoms. 

The apparent substitution of a passion for civil rights in place of a 
concern for equal opportunity may be seen in a similar perspective. The 
very early colonists believe quite strongly in equal opportunity; they 
believed that all men like them were created equal. Black slaves and pagan 
Indian savages did not count since they had at best a secondary place in 
the divine scale of creatures from the lowest to the highest. The question 
of black humaness burned fiercely and intensely during a civil was in 
the third quarter of the nineteenth century but was neatly laid aside 
with a ’separate but equal’ doctrine. Now the evidence is overwhelming that 
the doctrine is a lie and citizens of one nation, indivisible, cannot be 
equal if separated. Hence, civil rights have become a rallying point for 
citizens whose separateness has closed the doors of educational, social, 
economic, and political opportunity. Again, one ir tempted to say that 
in the quest for civil rights, we opened new ways for equalizing opportunity. 
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III 

The colleges and universities of North America have a historical share 
in the twin ideals of freedom and opportunity. For three centuries the 
American dream of personal freedom has sought its noblest reality in the 
freedom to learn and the freedom to teach. That is the lustrous side of the 
coin. On the other side, we see how college faculties have been able to 
hide the security of tenure behind the skirts of academic freedom. None- 
theless, college faculties have moved with the will of the people in their 
insistence on free inquiry and an unfettered search for truth. And it is 
right here that the colleges share in a national distress from scientific 
and technological indigestion. Because not all the truth taught by college 
faculties is eternal truth. Some of it is true for a remarkably short time. 
The rate of new discovery in some fields is so rapid that graduates may 
expect a professional half-life of five years. in many professions the 
obsolescence of learning is more apt to terminate their careers than is 
heart trouble, cancer, or stroke. Obsolescence is also, obviously, a threat 

to the careers of some professors . 

The history of higher education in North America is essentially the 
history of expanding opportunity. People have gone to college in ever 
increasing numbers, in ever increasing percentages, for an ever increasing 
variety of courses and programs, and for an increasing span of years. As 
the collegiate opportunity has expanded, the institutional models of higher 
education have increased. We have a model sanctuary for scholars, a model 
for induction into the establishment, a model for professional preparation, 
a model for social service, and a model for adolescent caretaking. We have 
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done this at public expense and through private support. But most especially 
we have done it at public expense. In this decade we expect almost three- 
fourths of our high school graduates to enroll the following year in some 
public institution of higher learning. As a class, the institutions have 
moved from a colonial elitism toward a twentieth century egalitarianism; 
from a meritocracy of talent toward an ad-hocracy of educability. The 
thrust toward equal opportunity for higher education has been building for 
the lifetime of western civilization iiTNorth America and the momentum is 
still compelling. Some new institutional models may be anticipated as 
the thrust and momentum Continue and are nourished by the American dream. 

Some of the prototypes are already in hand. 

IV 

Adult education in early North American universities played a relatively 
minor role in the overall mission of personal freedom and equal opportunity. 
Truth did not change so fast; people did not live so long; blacks and Indians 
did not count for so much; and in any event, old dogs - or htimans - could 
not learn new tricks. Laudatory accounts have been written, and properly, 
about university professors who went to the people with their lectures long 
before their institutions got into the business. Most notable, a formal 
recognition is made to the professorial participation in the organized lyceums 
and Chautauqua Institutions of the latter half of the nineteenth century. But 
the time for university institutionalization was not yet come. The time did 
come in the United States precisely with the establishment of land-grant 
colleges under the Morrill Act of 1862 and the attendant teaching programs 
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for farmers and mechanics. From these beginnings came the Smith-Lever Act 
of 19U which established the Cooperative Extension Service in agriculture 
and home economics. In Canada, an Agricultural Instructions Act was passed 
in 1913 but it did not provide for a nation-wide extension service equivalent 
to that in the United States. A more general approach to higher adult education 
was taken by the University of Chicago in 1892 with the establishment of the 
prototype for today*s University Extension. But it must be noted that the 
first total institutionlization of adult education occurred in America at 
the University of Wisconsin in 1906-07 when the responsibility was legally 
assigned for the education of the adult public coincident with the boundaries 
of the State. The general impact of the Wisconsin idea has extended to all 
public institutions of higher education in North America. 

In the private colleges of North America, an evening class movement 
got underway in the late nineteenth century. For the most part, the evening 
class program was a reproduction of the day class program. The time of 
offering was the essential difference. The evening schedule was largely a 
matter of convenience to young adults who wanted to pursue a traditional 
baccalaureate in part-time study while working on a full time job. 



V 

Two national organizations afford the universities of North America 
an opportunity to share their concerns for the education of adults. One 
of these - The Association of University Evening Colleges was organized 
in 1939 with a membership of 33 institutions, most of them private and 
urb;an. No Canadian schools were charter members; now six belong. The 
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other, the National University Extension Association, was organized in 1915 
with a membership of 22 institutions, most of them state universities and 
land-grant colleges. No Canadian institutions were in the original member- 
ship; now four belong. Through the years both organizations have increased 
in membership and each now has approximately two hundred institutional members. 
Several institutions hold memberships in both organizations and it is no longer 
possible to say that either is primarily to serve private institutions or 
to serve public institutions. As the lines of membership blur, one might 
expect a rivalry to develop bordering on, and occasionally sputtering into 
open warfare. Quite the opposite is happening. The lines of communication 
are open between the two organizations and they have joined together in 
support of significant projects for the common welfare of all higher adult 
education. 

In Canada, the Directors of Summer Schools met together for the first 
time in 1951 with ten universities represented. Four years later, the 
Directors of Extension were added to the group as many of these held both 
positions in the university. This organization is today known as the Canadian 
Association of Departments of Extension and Summer Schools and has concerns 
similar to those of the NUEA. It is an associated organization with the AUCC. 



VI 

A study of the organizational structure of the NUEA reveals the 
pattern of the historical evolution of higher adult education. At 
the time of organization the' emphasis was on methods of axt<*nsion, 
primarily classes and correspondence study." Now the structu^re not only 
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contlnues to recognize the common concerns for methodology but has expanded 
to provide for sharing concerns in program content, e.g., social problems, 
professional continuing education. The present organization is: 

1. Council on Long Term Educational Programs 

a . Evening colleges and class extension division 

b. Section on extension services for the armed forces 

c . Independent study division 

d. Special degree programs division 

2. Council on Short Term Educational Programs 

a. Conferences and institutes division 

b. Residential center managers section 

c. Community development division 

d. American Indian affairs section 

e. Section on Human Reconciliation 

f. Special interest programs division 

g. Arts and Humanities section 

h. Section on continuing education for the professions, business. 
Industry, and labor 

i. Section on continuing education for women 

j . World affairs section 

3. Council on Educational Services and Media 
Continuing educational media and learning resources division 
Management and operational services division 
Section on program and institutional analysis 
Intra-state relations and programs division 
Administrative professional 

9 
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VII 

■ One of the joint ventures of the AUEC and the NUEA for more than an decade 
has been the annual collection and publication of enrollment statistics and 
other activity reports from their institutional members. Most of the time, 
the actual work was contributed by the officers and committees of the Associa- 
tions. More recently, the U.S. Office of Education has been willing to pick 
up the responsibility and in concert with the two Associations has undertaken 
a more detailed and sophisticated system of data collection, analysis, and 
reporting. We turn now to recent reports for a summary of the present 
dimensions of higher adult education in North America. 

The Office of Education, 1967-68 survey of non-credit and non-degree 
credit, revtfe - .c.? that 47.2% of higher education institutions reported some 
type of non- 4 ’T.Ajt activity (1,102 of 2,336 institutions). There were 
6,566,891 registrations reported. However, in fact there is probably more 
non-credit activity than was reported in the survey . On the basis of a census 
study in May 1969, it was projected that 13,150,000 individuals over 17 years 
of age and not full-time students, were engaged in some type of formal adult 
education activity. This projection was based on a sample of 50,000 households. 

The last published report of the AUEC'NUEA Joint Committee for the 
period of July 1, 1969 to June 30, 1970, indicated that 4,455,305 registered 
in adult higher education activities in 242 institutions. The Joint Committee 
has predicted twelve million such registrations by 1980. If the history of the 
census study repeats itself, the number of participants in 1980 will actually 
approach twenty five million individuals in formal higher adult education 
activities . 
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VIII 

Title I of The Higher Education Act of 1965 provided for the establish- 
ment of a National Advisory Council on Extension and Continuing Education 
in the United States. Among its duties, the Council was directed to review 
such programs supported by the United States government and make recommenda- 
tions to the President and the Congress concerning them. The Council has found 
that through the years and especially since 1964, the United States government 
has supported a variety of adult education programs in cooperation with 
colleges and universities. The Council has just completed a report which 
indicates that in 1969-70, the government supported 162 such programs. The 
total expenditure was approximately $4.5 billion. In one half of the pro- 
grams, funds go directly to the colleges. Eleven programs serving the dis- 
advantaged, directly or indirectly, received the largest amount of money, 

$1.5 billion . 



IX 

Perhaps the most significant and distinctly innovative expansions in 
higher adult education have occurred since World War II. Two of the most 
widely appreciated are (1) the development of residential centers for 
continuing education and (2) the development of special degree programs 
for adults . 

The prototype residential center for continuing education was built at 
the University of Minnesota in 1934. Nearly two decades passed before the 
idea was taken seriously and moved forward. From 1951 to the present, the 
story is that of an idea whose time had come. In 1951, the W. K. Kellogg 
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Foundation made a grant to Michigan State University to assist in the 
construction of a continuing education center on the campus at East Lansing. 
The response was gratifying. Adult students came to programs in such 
numbers that the facility soon had to be expanded. Thus encouraged, the 
W. K. Kellogg Foundation supported the construction of another center at 
the University of Georgia. Again the results were gratifying. Consequently, 
in studied and deliberate order, and carefully spaced over several years, 
further grants were made to the Universities of Chicago, Nebraska, Oklahoma, 
Oxford, Columbia, New England, Notre Dame, and the California State Poly- 
technic College. As each grant was made, the idea was stimulated in other 
institutions who were able to construct centers out of their own resources. 
Now more than one hundred residential centers for continuing education 
are operated by North American universities. A rough guess is that 
another hundred are in the planning stages. The educational landscape 
is permanently altered. 

The prototypes for a special degree program for adults are the 
baccalaureate program first offered by Brooklyn University in 1954; and 
the Bachelor of Liberal Studies, first offered by the University of Okla- 
homa in 1961. In the relatively short time from then to now, two incredible 
things have happened. First, the creation of special degree programs for 
adults has swept through the universities of North America with so great 
a momentum that nearly two hundred are presently enrolling students. Second, 
the special degrees are all so special that no two of them seem indentical. 
This phenomenon has alerted’ the attention of some of the nation's most 
prominent higher education scholars and a formal study and observation has 
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been financed by the Carnegie Corporation of New York. The study group 
is called ’’The Commission on Non-Traditional Study." While the study is 
underway, and while awaiting its definitive statement, the following in- 
f>nnal observation may be useful. Although the special degree programs 
are developing with marked individual uniqueness, for the most part they 
seem to have the following characteristics in common^: 

1. build on previous learnings of the students; 

2. allow the student to proceed at his own rate of learning, 

3. bring professors into the classroom at times and places convenient 

to the student; 

4. encourage students in the systematic study of individual concerns; 

5. place heavy responsiblity on the student for independent effort; 

6. satisfy the special requirements of external publics, e.g., 
employers, certifiers, accrediting associations; 

7. have standards and examinations of student performances set by 
a responsible faculty; 

8. provide for extensive individual student guidance; 

9. use assessment procedures which include appropriate national norms 

10. employ the teaching talents of external colleagues. 

X 

Since the future belongs to all of us, we are all in the position of 
anticipating, predicting, and wishing our prophecies into self-fulfilling 
status. And with this caveat, we turn now to the future of higher adult 
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education in North America. Our concern is for the events to the end of 
the century; not to the Armageddon. In this time we see no world-wide 
nuclear burn-off, no pestilence of global devastation, no natural shifts 
of ice-age catastrophic proportions, and no social inventions which make 
nations obsolete. So in all which follows, we may be shortsighted. If 
we are, all bets are off. 

As of now, the most likely political prediction is that North America 
will continue to have the United States and Canada. It is also most likely 
that the social and economic lives of the people in these nations will be 
markedly changed. The rate of population growth will reduce drastically, 

the longevity will extend dramatically, the available natural resources 
will diminish significantly, the technological advantages will advance 
with spectacular suddeness, and the mind of man will gradually control 

the lot. 

From the viewpoint of the educationist, the people of North America 
will spend the next few decades in trying to learn some very important 
lessons. Stated as educational objectives, the people will seek: 

1. to appreciate the earth as a closed ecological system 

2. to increase the supply of fresh air and pure water 

3. to control the conception of babies 

4. to increase government service and decrease government regulation 

5. to build human settlements without slums 

6. to narrow the gap between social justice and legal justice 

7. to invent a delivery system for prophylactic health services 
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8. to expand the life opportunities for disadvantaged groups, 
primarily Blacks, Indians, and Mexican-Americans 

9. to stabilize the economy 

10. to find meaningful ways of using non-work time 

11. to bring the 18-20 year-old young people into full citizenship 
participation 

12. to find ways of expanding international exchanges in education, 
science, and cultural arts 

13. to adjust our ethical and moral systems of values in htiman 
relations 

14. to develop a life style which is nourished by accelerating 
technological social change 

15. to grow old gracefully and happily. 



XI 

As American universities moved into the 1970’s, they were facing a 
receding public support. Budgets which had been on a steady rise for 
a quarter century were either not increased or reduced. Higher education 
fell upon hard times. The situation is unrelieved as this is written and 
hence our speculation on the future of higher education begins with an 
observation on the response of the establishment to the loss of financial 
support . 

The most tempting response, and one which is adopted by some schools 
in the breech is to tighten belts, wait for the public wrath to subside, 
and continue to do business as usual. Quite likely, faculties who have 
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dreamed of martyrdom may thus make their dreams come true. 

Another institutional response is directed toward the critics who say 
that universities waste their money. The response is an overhaul of policies 
and practices in the area of financial management. Non-essential expendi- 
tures for programs, personnel, equipment and materials are sought, found, and 
excised. Improved systems of accounting are installed. Saving money becomes 
the order of the day and the exercise is laudable. But laudable as it may be, 
one may wonder if the institutions of higher education were reduced to no 
budgets and all the money was saved, would the critics then be satisfied? 

The answer is clearly, not at all. Because the loss of financial support 
was generated in great part by men who love learning and who became con- 
vinced that the money spent on higher education should buy more learning. 

Even more than financial reforms, they want academic reforms. At the risk 
of oversimplification their battle cry seems best summed in the word 
"Relevancy." What they seem to be saying is, 'We want our colleges to 
help us learn the lessons we must learn. When you bring us educational 
programs designed to do this, we will support you again. Following this 
line of reasoning, it seems comfortably safe to predict that universities 
will accelerate their efforts to become more relevant. The fifteen prob- 
lems in the preceding section are first candidates for places in the new 
curricula . 

The conclusion that a relevant curriculum is problem centered will 
surely encounter stiff academic resistance. Universities are organized like 
encyclopedias, i.e., around subjects. Professors teach subjects. That is 
their job. People use subjects to solve problems. That is their job. And 
professors at least know how to do their job. They have spent centuries in 
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perfectlng the practice of professing discipline. The introduction of a 
problem solving curriculum may be seen by some as the beginning of the end 
of the university. Successful advisors to doctoral candidates will know 
better and it is they who will undoubtedly emoerge as the academic leaders 
in the battle for curriculum reformation. They will be joined by a com- 
pelling segment of young students who will find a new reality and pragmatism 
in their new political franchise. 

Another response to the loss of financial support is directed to the 
critics of the academic lock step. The response is to the attacks on the 
traditional pattern of Monday, Wednesday, Friday lectures; the baccalaureate 
on the basis of one hundred twenty four semester hours accumulated in segments 
of three hour courses; the four year curriculum (with summers off); and the 
residential requirements. The response is already underway. A few insti- 
tutions have made noteworthy changes by offering courses for independent 
study on audio and video cassettes; by developing three year baccalaureate 
programs; by recognizing community experiences as acceptable substitutes for 
semester hours toward the baccalaureate; by adapting degrees for adults 
who are enrolled as on-campus students; by creating a degree program for 
study done completely off-campus; by abandoning the traditional division of 
students into freshman, sophomore, junior, and senior classes. 

The suggestions are many and varied. New educational techonology and 
new program patterns have been introduced. The American university may be, 
and indeed seems to be, on the threshold of a new era of freedom in learning 
and teaching. It seems to ready, at last, to seriously undertake the 
equalization of opportunity for a higher education throughout the society. 
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XII 

Students of higher adult education are likely to be struck with the 
similarity of the future of the university and the past of higher adult 
education. The non-degree program for adults has historically been problem 
centered; the learning has been offered at places and times convenient to 
the student; and the student has always had complete freedom to choose 
what he will study, how much he will study, and how long he will spend in 
study. The implication is rather obvious that professors and staff with 
successful records in higher adult education may be uniquely useful in the 
larger university effort to reform itself. 

The American Council on Education is in a better position to see adult 
education in the context of the total university than any other group in 
North America. It is the aegis of a committee with representatives from 
the concerned national organizations, viz. The Association of University 
Evening Colleges, National University Extension Association, American 
Association of Junior Colleges, National Association of State Universities 
and Land-Grant Colleges (Cooperative Extension Section), and the Association 
for Field Services in Teacher Education. In addition, membership in the 
Committee includes three representatives of the Council's Commission on 
Academic Affairs and four members at large. From its initial meeting in 
April, 1966, the Committee has been active in the progress, the problems, 
and the issues of higher adult education, particularly as they affect the 
institutions of higher education. One is tempted to compare the current 
issues with the sixteen issues identified in the 1952 UNESCO publication 
on universities in adult education. 
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Recently, the Committee identified the current major issues facing 
the field. Now the future of higher adult education is seen in the resolu- 
tion of twelve issues. Although there is no comparable committee in Canada 
specifically examining higher adult education, the issues identified for the 
United States are similar to those facing Canada. The issues are: 

”1 . Commitment 

What should be the commitment of higher adult 
education in the new efforts to expand post- 
secondary educational opportunity? 

Is it to make traditional college degrees available to a larger population? 

Is it to assure access to the better occupations for those traditionally excluded? 
Is it to help provide for all, regardless of age or previous experience, the 
chance throughout their lives to improve their skills and understanding so 
that they will not be trapped into unrewarding or unproductive lives? 

A comprehensive commitment will require vigilance to offset the tendency of 
some in higher education, in legislatures, and among the public to say pre- 
maturely, "There are now sufficient opportunities." At the same time, those 
advocating more opportunity must couple advocacy with identification of eco- 
nomically feasible programs likely to succeed. 

2 . New Structures or Old? 

Can existing higher adult education structures 
handle the job or are new ones required? 

Virtually all higher adult education programs were established and are now 
maintained to do only a limited portion of the newly projected postsecondary 
job. To what extent can or should they be modified to expand their roles? To 
what extent should new institutions and structures be encouraged? 
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Uhat extent can or should they be modified to expand their roles? To 
what extent should new Institutions and structures be encouraged? 

If existing programs (or some of them specially designated) are to be 
given the job, It Is essential that they be free from Institutional regulation 
or external legislation that demands single standards, whether of staffing, 
funding, or the awarding of degrees. If It seems desirable to develop new 
Institutions serving nontradltlonal students or offering nontradltlonal . 
programs, public support for the new Institutions must adequately reflect 
the social commitments which bring them Into existence. 

3. Multiple Resources 

What can higher adult education do to Improve 
access to the nation's multiple educational 
resources? 

America's historical commitment to and adventuresomeness In postsecondary 
education and training have given It resources unmatched elsewhere; collegiate 
Institutions, continuing education and extension programs, professional and 
Industrial refresher courses, schools for preparation In virtually every 
occupation and avocation, and libraries and museums as repositories for In- 
formation, Instruction, and example In every phase of life. To benefit from 
the rich array available even locally, the potential student often needs a 
source of Information not now accessible to him. At the very least,. In- 
ventories of regional opportunities along with sufficient counseling (academic, 
career) to assist In Identifying which of the resources Is most appropriate 
for a particular client, are essential If a region's resources are to be 
used most economically. Attention should be given to the character and 
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economics of information and counseling centers to serve these needs, and 
guidelines for their establishment should be prepared. 

4. Curriculum 

How can experience in higher adult education 
be usefully extended in planning curriculum 
and instruction for a new student clientele? 

Because a comprehensive program of postsecondary education cannot be simply 
the extension to more people of traditional degree-credit programs offered to 
the young by conventional disciplinary departments, and because there is 
nothing to commend the establishment of programs for which there is no clientele, 
program planning should start with the identification of the real needs of 
real students, their requirements as to time and place, their receptivity to 
varied methods of learning, and the extent of their experience. Such consider- 
ations will stimulate attention to much substantial work that has been done on 
unconventional forms of instruction applicable to adults. How can this work 
be related to the needs? 

5. Credit and Degrees 

What should be the place of credit and degrees 
in higher adult education programs? 

Recent years have seen increasing reliance of employers on college degrees 
and certificates as prerequisites for employment, an increasing demand by the 
public for degrees as marks of social status, and a burgeoning of the variety of 
educational programs leading to formal degrees and certificates. As a result, 
the number of credit-free educational programs of real value to their students 
is in danger of being reduced in the rush to standardize all postsecondary 
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education under degree-credit formulations. One response has been the develop- 
ment of the ’’Continuing Education Unit,” a measure to be assigned and recorded 
for credit-free postsecondary educational activity. Other responses include 
the acceptance of examination scores for credit, the modification of residency 
requirements for a degree, and some attempts at giving degree-credit for 
on-the-job and other experience. All these accept as inevitable the notion 
of a certificate made up of prescribed building blocks, and in time may lead 
to ’’credit banks” and the awarding of degrees by nonfaculty agencies. Before 
this path is adopted, consideration should be given to the preservation and 
support of those postsecondary higher education activities -- often of the 
very highest order — which may be neglected or lost because they do not 
easily fit degree-credit patterns. 

6. Quality 

Are unique standards of quality needed in 

higher adult education programs? 

As American postsecondary education has become more diverse in its aims, 
its methods, and its clienteles, there has been a constant need to alter or 
modify standards of quality. Traditional standards, established for programs 
with limited aims and a limited student body, will not be appropriate for pro- 
grams with different aims and different students. Planning groups should 
give attention to providing guidelines in setting standards for new programs, 
with special emphasis on measuring the extent to which a program effects desired 

changes in students. 
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7. Accreditation and Licensure 

How can the values of accreditation and 
licensure be preserved In higher adult 
education without curbing desirable develop- 
ment . 

Accreditation and licensure serve as necessary protections for the public 
against fraudulent Institutions and quack practitioners. In a time of post- 
secondary expansion and experimentation, such protections must be maintained, 
but care should be taken lest too strict adherence to accrediting and licen- 
sing conventions delay or kill the development of suitable alternative means 
of providing excellent education and quality performance. The involvement 
of regional and specialized accrediting bodies in the development of non- 
traditional programs would seem to be the best method of ensuring the appll 
cation of appropriate accreditation and licensure standards. 

8. Faculty and Administrators 

Will expanded higher adult education responsi- 
bilities require faculty and administrators 
with special training and qualifications? 

The special qualifications of knowledge and experience desirable In a 
faculty member or administrator depend upon the job to be done and the clientele 
It must be expected that the aims of nontraditional programs and the character- 
istics of nontraditional students both may require other than traditional pro- 
fessional preparation. Planning should therefore Include not only an Indentlfl- 
cation of desirable qualifications for faculty and administrators, but positive 
plans to prepare those who will serve In either category. 
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9. Research 

How can adequate data for planning the future 
course of higher adult education's development 
be ensured? 

Much of the data on which planning will be based is at present inadequate, 
inaccurate or inaccessible. Descriptive studies on a national scale need to 
be undertaken, but equally important, guidelines for the preparation of local 
and regional studies should be established. Data will be needed about the 
characteristics of students and potential students, about available resources, 
and about educational models suitable for local adaptation. 

10. Costs 

What modifications in conventional funding 
patterns must be made if higher adu.. - educa- 
tion is to meet its responsibilities? 

Despite substantial increases in special programs and funds for disadvantaged 
students in recent years, at the postsecondary level all kinds of fxnancial 
support continue to favor conventional programs and conventional students, as 
in the past. Commitment of comprehensive postsecondary education will require 
the reexamination of the assumption that one who has stepped out of the usual 
pattern (high school to college, college to graduate school) must pay the 
full costs of his education if he is to return, the assumption that education 
for adults must be self-supporting, and the traditional assumption that 
scholarships and fellowships should be reserved for full-time students. 
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11, Technology 

To what extent can new technological develop- 
ments be depended upon to extend the role of 
higher adult education? 

Despite the likelihood that* over time the best of technological aids (e.g., 
video cassettes, CATV, CAI) will become as common in instructional programs 
as the typewriter, the camera, and sound recording, sane care should be exercised 
to avoid planning for the immediate adoption of systems based wholly on advanced 
technology. Realistically, start-up costs, the reluctance of students to change 
patterns of learning established in school, and other factors suggest that the 
adoption of technological innovation may be slower than it should be. Some 
attention should also be given to adequate compensation for the institution 
whose adoption of technological innovations widens its impact without increasing 
its income. 

12. Adult Education Organizations 

Are changes needed in the organization of 
higher adult education associations, their 
relations with each other and with other 
higher education groups? 

Adult education organizations, like other organizatipns of educational 
institutions or programs, turn two ways: toward their members to assist them 

in carrying out their unique roles as traditionally defined, and toward the 
post secondary educational community. Cooperation is relatively easy when roles 
are well defined and funds are reasonably abundant. Today's moves toward 
greatly expanded and altered postsecondary opportunities will require changes 
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in higher adult education programs and changed relationships between these 
and the rest of the postsecondary effort. Associations representing higher 
adult education should begin now to consider increased cooperation with each 
other and with other associations as the roles of their members change." 



XIII 



Higher adult education in 
when it helps people to learn 



North America continues to serve mankind best 
the meaning of freedom and opportunity. 
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